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AN ALL AROUND ARTIST. 

By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
{With original illustrations by Charles S. ReinhartJ) 

The successful illustrator of to-day must be a man 
of pronounced originality of thought. He must not 
only see clearly, interpret unerringly, and express forci- 
bly the subject matter of the author, but his own 
personality must be strong enough and pro- 
nounced enough to make his work individual, if 
not wholly unique. This personality may be a 
'■ disagreeable personality, either upon the ground 
of good taste, morality, or refinement, but it will 
never become commonplace. 

A coarse-minded man will invariably depict his 
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women with a touch of allurement 
hidden somewhere beneath their eye- 
lids or corsage. The religious devo- 
tee will outline his heroine in serene 
and lofty pose, and the purely clas- 
sical, intellectual student will give 
her the brow of Diana and the poise 
and coldness of a Greek goddess. 
Between every touch of each man's 
brush one will read something of the 
artist's inner self. 

The painter, therefore, who has 
the purest and best ideals of life is 
safest to be entrusted with the work 
of an equally pure and high-minded 
author : it would be difficult to imag- 
ine Ary Scheffer illustrating Zola's 
" Nana," or Vibert making serious 
studies of the early martyrs. 

In this connection the illustrator 

is to a certain extent a critic, or, to 

be more exact, 
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an essayist. One '$f\ 
false stroke un- 
settles the read- ve- 
er's mind, and 
destroys the writ- 
er's conception. The responsibility then becomes a grave one ; 
public, publisher, and author being interested in a perfect 
harmony of thought and interpretation between the pen of the 
writer and the brush of the draughtsman. 

Next to the equipment of heart comes the equipment of 
mind. An all around illustrator, to be perfect in his art, must 

know costumes and furni- 
and interiors, architecture, 
eral localities, habits of the 
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people and their economies 
of life. He must, at the 
same time, be thoroughly 
conversant with all the 
forms and requirements of 
the society immediately 
about him. He must be 
a man of the world, know 
the clubs, the cafes, and 
counting-rooms as well as 
he does the boudoir, after- 
noon tea, and tennis field. 
He must keep pace with 
the fashions, and recog- 
nize the difference between 
a Prince Albert coat worn 
with a silk hat and high 
collar, and the enormity 
of the same garment with 
a turn down collar and a 
Derby. He must be able 
to harness a coach, yoke a 
pair of oxen, or tuck the 
pillows in a baby carriage ; 
must hunt, fish, and ride 
cross country ; in short, be 
thoroughly equipped to 
express, at a moment's no- 
tice, in form and color, 
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every single item in a 
daily paper, whether it 
is a murder, a wedding, 
a horse race, or the 
opening of Congress. 

Of course, if he 
chooses, he can be a 
specialist, and only do 
pretty girls in flowing 
gowns, without back- 
grounds or accessories. 
Or he can be an animal 
painter, with a limited 
experience of coaching 
parades and dog shows, 
with all the beautiful 
women and correct 
fashions left out : or a 
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nautical man, and paint yachts and ocean craft ; 
but if he is to aspire to the position of an all 
around illustrator, he must be as thoroughly 
equipped as the leading editor of a great metro- 
politan daily, who in five minutes after 
the receipt of news from any quarter 
of the globe, can give you a thoroughly 
digested, thoughtful commentary, 
|\ which will carry interest and perhaps 
^a convictions the next day to a city 
^V.^ fall °f readers. 

■^^ It will be admitted at once that 

however rare such a man may be in 
journalistic fields, even when only a purely 
intellectual outfit is required, it is infi- 
nitely more rare to find these same quali- 
ties in a man with the additional knowledge of 
the painter's art. A knowledge, too, that is not 
superficial or half acquired, but as thoroughly 
mastered as the keyboard of the instrument of 
a great pianist, or the type on a printed page. 

That the world has given us few such men 
is not to be wondered at when we realize that 
the art of the illustrator is hardly twenty years 
old, and that only in the past decade has it taken 
its place as one of the great progressive arts of 
the century. It really has only kept step with 
photography on wood, with the modern school 
of wood-engravers, and the more recent photo- 
reproductive processes ; and last, and by no 
means least, with the development of the three 
or four great magazines which spread broad- 
cast, every year, over the length and breadth 
of our land literally millions of copies filled 
with pictures of a quality, finish, and artistic 
excellence never conceived of a score of 
years ago. 

Among the men of our time who, through 
this very equipment of heart, mind, and 
training, have risen to the very first rank in 
their profession, and who by their strong 
personality, thorough artistic qualities, and 
felicity of expression, still hold that po- 
sition by the side of the foremost 
illustrators of the day, stands our 
own Charles Stanley Reinhart. 
Were there space, it would be quite within the province of one who has known 
him intimately from his very earliest art life, and who has during all that time been 
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associated with him in the closest and tenderest 
ties that bind brothers of the brush together the 
world over, to speak unreservedly of him as a 
man and a painter. And it would be an addi- 
tional delight in this paper, made brilliant as it / 
is by little scraps of inspiration torn from his / 
sketch books and hot from his heart, to even 
slightly analyze the make-up of the man himself, so 
that those who only know the touch of his pencil 
and brush may know something of the intellect ' 
behind them. And something, too, of that kindli- j 
ness of heart and sympathy with men and things ; I 
that innate love and appreciation of what is sweet j 
and good and true ; that ample and thorough train- 
ing of eye and hand which makes his brush obey him 
like a flute with open stops ; that wide experience of life 
in all its phases, social, material, and intellectual, both 
here and abroad, among many peoples and in many lands ; 
and last, that quick, receptive, and thoughtful mind which 
seizes the salient features of any subject, bringing to its 
adornment all the stores of knowledge that years of 
research have made available. 




WATCHING FOR THE ABSENT. 




"expectancy. 



Note. — Mr. Reinhart is a 
native of Pennsylvania, and was 
born in Pittsburg in 1844. He 
is related to that very admirable 
patriot and craftsman, Benja- 
min Franklin. The particular 
branch of the Reinhart family 
from which our illustrator comes 
has been noted for several gen- 
erations for its artistic proclivi- 
ties. The story runs that young 
Charles' father was wont to hold 
the future illustrator on the 
paternal knee and guide the in- 
fantile hand through the intrica- 
cies of picturement. The mother 
of Charles was not, however, in 
favor of art as a career. To 
her it was a pursuit in which 
the emoluments were out of all 
proportion to the skill and effort 
necessitated. 

While young Reinhart was 
debating in his mind whether he 
should take up the cross of art 
and drag it to the bitter or vie- 
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torious end, the War of the 
Rebellion broke forth, and 
turned the thoughts of all men 
into one common channel. In 
the full flush of his youth Rein- 
hart entered the corps com- 
manded by Col. Tom Scott, 
which had as its chief duty 
the construction of railroads 
for the transportation of the 
Union troops. Notwithstand- 
ing the severe responsibili- 
ties thrown upon him and the 
strange vicissitudes of war, 
Reinhart never lost sight of 
his early ambition, and devoted 
every moment of his leisure 
to sketching from nature and 
mapping out his future career 
of art. After three years' ser- 
vice in the army, with the " late 
unpleasantness " quite on the 
wane, Reinhart turned seri- 
ously to art, and though for 
some time his thoughts were di 
verted by his engagement in a 

Pittsburg steel factory, he eventually broke loose from all commercial undertakings 
and sailed for Europe and artistic renown. This was in 1868, and from that time 
forward he has travelled and studied in various parts of the world, chiefly in the 
interests of the publishing house of Harper & Brothers, in whose publications the 
bulk of his work has appeared. 

It is interesting to know that the first drawing of any positive merit ever made 
by Mr. Reinhart was suggested by a question of religion which agitated the coun- 
try shortly after war times. This ambitious effort of the embryonic illustrator 
was sent to Harper's Weekly, and the artist sat down in fear and trembling to 
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await the decision of the art editor of that noted journal. 
A response soon came back, and the substance of it was 
that, while the nature of the drawing made it impossible to 
publish it as an illustration to the Weekly, the submitted 
picture was of such decided artistic value that the 
Harpers would be pleased to have the clever but 
unknown draughtsman enter their establishment and 
illustrate their several periodicals. This was the step- 
ping-stone to Mr. Reinhart's successful career. From 
these early days he has climbed upward with unswerving 
purpose and commendable aims. His work is in the 
main of a serious, thoughtful character, though no one 
would think of denying him a fine sense of humor. 
His women are dainty, well-dressed persons who, you 
are certain, can engage you in pleasant conversation, 
and his men are hardy but gentlemanly persons. Indeed, 
of all the many hundreds of types of men and women 
that Mr. Reinhart has delineated, there are few whose 
pencilled presentments do 
not convince one that they 
have blood in their bodies 
and marrow in their bones. 
There are many illustra- 
tors in these days, and skill 
with the draw- 
a lacking qual- 
world of art ; 
are most of 
ousblack-and- 
few can claim 
equality with 
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ing pen is not 
i t y in the 
but gifted as 
our industri- 
white artists, 
anything like 
Mr. Reinhart 
in the matter of versatility and general knowl- 
edge of the world and its proper reflection 
through the medium of the pictorial press. 
He has a ready grasp of needful essentials in 
monochromatic work. His study of human 
nature has not been a vain pursuit. He is a 
prober into the mysteries of human motives 
and emotions, and frequently he brings to the 
surface a hidden phase of feeling which he is 
not slow to exploit pict.orially. He 
appreciates the whimsicalities of the 
great human play in which most of us 
have a lively part. He is an artist of 
many accomplishments, and these, with 
his genuine and assertive personality, 
make him artistically eminent, which 
he is likely to be to the end. — Ed. 



